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ABOUT DOGS. 


NotwITHsTaNnDING all that has first and last been 
said about dogs, still more can be said—so broad, 
genial, and interesting is the subject. All dogs, 
more or less, are susceptible of being taught, and 
teachability infers culture of the brain, the pos- 
sibility of an enlarged intelligence. 

Without training, a pointer would point at any 
kind of vermin as readily as at the game of which 
the sportsman is in quest, but a well-trained 
pointer will make no such mistake. Without 
training, he would only stand pointing for a few 
seconds, and then run in upon the game, and put 
it up; but a well-trained pointer waits till he 
receives the word of command, when his master 
has come near enough to use his gun. It may be 
in part through instinct that a shepherd’s dog 
performs many of the important services which 
he renders to his master in the driving and tend- 
ing of sheep ; but it cannot be altogether through 
instinct, for the best shepherds’ dogs are always 
those which have been carefully trained. Even 
that which the shepherd’s dog does without train- 
ing, and which seems natural to him from his 
puppyhood, is probably very much to be ascribed 
to what is called hereditary instinct, the fruit of 
the training of many successive generations. But 
all cannot be ascribed to instinct, whether natural to 
the race, or acquired and become hereditary. How 
can any one think so, who has observed a shep- 
herd’s dog at his work, and marked his prompt 
obedience to the command of his master; how 
readily he understands each word or sign, and at 
once hastens to do what he is bidden? Perhaps to 
bring in a number of sheep from a distance, which 
he accomplishes very quickly, and yet without 
hurrying them too much, for he is very careful 
not to do them any harm, and his barking, although 
sharp, is not angry, nor do the sheep seem to think 
so, or to be in the least degree alarmed, for they 
also have profited by experience, and they know 
him and his ways. Let the object of the shepherd 
be to get sheep through a gate; the dog evidently 
perceives it at once, and knows what to do, to bark 


behind the sheep, to run before them and bark, to 
drive them to the gate, and to prevent their passing 
it. More remarkable still, and most decidedly an 
evidence of the possession of reason, is the fact 
that a good shepherd’s dog will assist a sheep to 
rise when it has fallen, rolled over on its back, and 
cannot get up again, because, in consequence of 
its thick fleece, it cannot get a foot to the ground. 
This often happens, especially on hill-pastures, in 
the latter part of spring and beginning of summer, 
before the sheep-shearing time, and the shepherd 
must visit his flock several times a day, lest the 
sheep that have rolled over on their backs should 
die. But his dog saves him much walking and 
fatigue, scouring over the hill for him, and as soon 
as he finds a sheep on its back, proceeding to turn 
it over with his muzzle, till it gets its feet to the 
ground, so that it is able to rise. 

No wonder that the sheep-dog is a favourite of 
his master, and is treated as a kind of humble 
friend. He is not turned into a kennel nor into 
an outhouse when he comes home from his work ; 
his place is at the fireside, where he often wags his 
tail and puts on a very intelligent look, as if he 
understood some part of the conversation that takes 
place. Certainly ‘Collie’ knows well enough when 
he is spoken of, and dogs of some other kinds 
evidently do so too. They know when they are 
alluded to in terms of praise, and when with 
blame; in the former case, giving unmistakable 
signs of delight ; in the latter, hanging their heads 
and looking ashamed. Sir Walter Scott mentions 
this concerning a favourite dog that he had, a noble 
hound, of a very different race from the shepherd’s 
dog. But it is very observable in the shepherd’s 
dog. The shepherd’s dog, or, at all events, the 
collie of the south of Scotland, which I take to be 
the most refined and cultivated breed of shep- 
herd’s dog, shews himself also very sensible of 
affront, and vexed by it. He has a ready appetite 
for oat-cakes ; oatmeal in one form or other, but 
mostly in that of porridge, being a chief part of 
his food, as it is of his master’s ; and he will at 
any time gladly receive a little bit of oat-cake ; but 
let any one hold out to him a very large piece, and 
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he evidently thinks it a cruel jest, feels himself 
insulted, turns away his head, and will not look at 
the cake, far less accept it. We know of no other 
kind of dog that so generally shews his fastidious- 
ness, We have tried the experiment with collies, 
and always with one result; they would have 
nothing to do with avery large piece of bread. We 
have tried it also with other dogs of various kinds, 
but almost always with the opposite result. No 
piece that was offered seemed too large for any one 
that we ever tried—Newfoundland, pointer, terrier 
—except in one case, that of a Skye terrier, which 
turned away, as if aware of being mocked, if a 
whole slice of bread was held out to it, and would 
not approach the sugar-bow]l even if it was set upon 
the floor, although very fond of sugar, and ready 
to beg long for a little bit of it. 

It is worthy to be observed concerning the shep- 
herd’s dog, that no severity is ever used in his 
training. The shepherd has no dog-whip. A 
single punishment, such as a gamekeeper often 
finds or thinks it necessary to inflict on a pointer, 
would spoil a collie altogether, and make him 
worthless for life. He would not resent it by turn- 
ing savagely on his master, but he would at once 
become broken-spirited and inert. Words of com- 
mendation or of censure are all that he needs, all 
that suit his nature. The same thing may be 
observed in animals of some other kinds—as in 
the elephant and in the finest breeds of horses, 
The fine feelings of the Scottish shepherd’s dog, 
and his capability of having his feelings deeply 
wounded, are sometimes very strikingly illus- 
trated. The grandfather of the present writer had 
an excellent collie, by name Wattie, which was 
a great favourite, and greatly attached to him and 
to all the family. When the dog grew old and 
feeble, it was thought necessary to get another 
one ; but on the new dog’s arrival, poor old Wattie 
left his place at the fireside and went out to a green 
bank beside a pond, where he lay down, and no 
persuasions could induce him to return to the 
house. He wagged his tail a little when kindly 
spoken to, but he continued to lie in the same spot, 
and would not rise. He refused food, and in two 
days he was dead. He seems to have felt that his 
day was over, that his services were no longer 
valued, and his old place no longer his, and took it 
all to signify that his time was come to die. His 
death, however, seems not to have been the result 
of mere old age, but to have been hastened by his 
wounded feelings. 

We have heard, on equally good authority, of 
another dog which seemed to have a sense of the 
approach of death. It was not a shepherd’s dog, 
but a bright little cocker, which belonged to a 
worthy parish minister in Kincardineshire, and 
was his attendant in many a walk. It lived to 
old age, and its merry gambols had for some time 
become infrequent, or altogether ceased, when one 
day it went away from the house, contrary to its 
usual habits, to a plantation at a little distance, in 
which it was found, after the lapse of a few hours, 


lying dead. The creature seemed to have sought 
a retired place in which to die. Various anecdotes 
somewhat resembling this might be told of various 
kinds of the lower animals; and perhaps they 
may be explained by the supposition of an instinct 
implanted in them suitable to their natural wild 
state, so that when sensible of weakness and in- 
capacity for flight or resistance, they might hide 
themselves from beasts of prey. 

Everybody knows how the Ettrick Shepherd 
pleasantly tells of the dogs that used to accom- 
pany their masters to church, in the pastoral 
district in which he lived—how they lay quiet 
and patient during the whole service, till the 
last psalm was sung, and the minister and con- 
gregation stood up for the blessing, when their 
delight at the prospect of immediate emancipa- 
tion could no longer be restrained, but ex- 
pressed itself by joyous barking. Often have 
we witnessed such a scene, although we never 
heard a minister advise the people, as Hogg 
relates, to ‘sit still, and cheat the dogs.’ Nor do 
we think they could easily be deceived in such a 
matter. In the pastoral districts of Scotland, the 
number of dogs present during divine service 
always very much attracts the notice of strangers. 
Many shepherds come to church attended by more 
than one. It is often almost unavoidable for them 
to do so, because at certain seasons of the year they 
must go to the hill and visit their ra in the 
morning ; and, if possible, they arrange so as to 
make part of this inspection on the way to church, 
leaving to the last that part of the morning’s work 
which may thus be accomplished. It is not always, 
however, on this account that the dogs are brought. 
The shepherd likes to be always accompanied by 
his dog, and the dog likes to be with his master. 
By frequently attending his master to church, he 
acquires a habit not to be willingly relinquished. 
He seems to regard going to church as a privilege. 
We heard from the minister of one of the most 
strictly pastoral parishes in Tweeddale the follow- 
ing curious anecdote. When he entered on his 
charge, being a stranger to the district, he was 
both surprised and annoyed at the presence of the 
numerous dogs in church, regarding it pretty much 
as the husband of Jeanie Deans regarded the 
tobacco-pipe with which the Highland gentleman 
solaced himself during the service, and condemned 
it from the pulpit as unseemly, requesting the 
shepherds thenceforth to leave their dogs at home. 
The shepherds, perhaps, wondered a little, but the 
request was generally complied with for a time. 
However, there was one splendid collie that. soon 
made his appearance again, and took up his place 
on the pulpit stairs, which he had long specially 
appropriated to himself, lying very quietly, unless 
some other dog ventured to set foot upon the 
stairs, an imtrusion which he would not permit. 
One day the minister met the shepherd, the owner 
of the dog, accompanied, of course, by his faithful 
attendant. The shepherd immediately referred 
apologetically to the subject. ‘Ye see, sir, he 
said, ‘after what ye said to us, we tried to keep 
the dogs at hame; but this ane was ower gleg 
[too sharp] for us. We steekit [shut] him in for 
twa Sabbath-days, but ever sin’ that, we ne’er see 
him on the Sabbath mornin’ ; he just slips awa 
some way on the Saturday nicht, and the next we 
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see o’ him is on the pulpit stairs, when we come 
to the kirk” It is very common, as many of our 
readers must have observed, for dogs to shew that 
they perceive a difference between Sunday and 
other days, owing probably to the different family 
arrangements of that day. Many a dog that is 
accustomed to go out with his master when he 
goes to walk, will jump, frisk about, and bark very 
joyously on seeing him proceeding to put on his 

atcoat or hat; but on Sunday morning there 
is no such demonstration of delight; the dog 
evidently knows that he is not to go. But the 
intelligence displayed by the shepherd’s dog in 
the anecdote just related, is far beyond all this, 
and implies a power of thinking such as we hardly 
expect to find in the lower animals, besides a 
remarkable strength of will, for the dog certainly 
lost a breakfast, and probably also a supper, to 
gratify his desire of occupying his place of honour 
on the pulpit stairs. 

We once witnessed an extraordinary scene in 
which shepherds’ dogs were the actors. An Edin- 


|| burgh minister was to preach a sermon, on a sum- 


mer evening, in an empty wool-barn in one of the 
most lonely dales of the southern highlands of 
Scotland, and the inhabitants of the dale, mostly 
shepherds and their families, were assembled to 
hear him. The wool-barn was in the upper story 
of a two-storied building, and the approach to it 


was by an outside stair without a railing. The. 


con tion consisted of some forty or fifty people, 
number, and there was a wide open space between 
the table at which the preacher stood and the 
nearest seat placed for his hearers. This the dogs 
which the shepherds had brought with them at 
once appropriated to themselves as a fit place for 
amusement, They evidently did not suppose 
themselves to be at church, and felt under no 
obligation to quiet and orderly behaviour. They 
were in a very frolicsome humour ; and at first it 
seemed doubtful if divine service could be pro- 
ceeded with, as there were from a dozen to a score 
of dogs playing after dog-fashion in the open 
space, now worrying each other in sport, now chas- 
ing each other round and round, as if they were 
dancing a reel, with wonderful activity. Occasion- 
ally, they all rushed out by the open door and 
down-stairs, but soon returned again to resume 
their gyrations on the barn-floor. Fortunately, 
however, it happened, erelong, that one of them, 
in rushing out, touched an earthenware plate which 
was set upon the landing-place at the top of the 
stair for the collection, usually made in Scotland 
on every occasion of public worship, and knocked 
it over the edge. The plate was broken, and the 
coppers scattered on the ground, but the service 
went on without further interruption from the 
dogs. a the smash and jingle being 
heard, every dog di — from the barn, and 
not one of them shewed face again till the congre- 
gation was dismissed. They evidently knew that 
they had committed a fault ; one of them had done 
the mischief; they were all art and part; and 
taking blame to themselves accordingly, they fled 
ashamed. What communications they had among 
themselves out of doors, and whether or not any 
chastisement was inflicted on the careless dog that 
overturned the plate, we cannot tell. 

The instinct by which the shepherd’s dog assists 
his master in driving sheep and collecting them 


together, is generally supposed to be peculiar to 
that kind of dog. But a circumstance which once 
came under our observation leads us to doubt this. 
A drover was endeavouring to get a number of 
sheep to go in at the gate of a railway station, but 
they were averse to it, and he found much difli- 
culty, having only one dog to help him. To general 
surprise, a little terrier, that had probably never 
had any part in such work before, ran up and ren- 
dered effective assistance, doing almost as well as if 
he had been employed in duties connected with 
sheep all his life. He seemed perfectly to compre- 
hend what was wanted, placed himself in front of 
the sheep that were hurrying past the gate, barked 
to a purpose, and followed behind them, still 
barking, when he had succeeded in turning them. 

One of the dogs whose ways we have watched 
with the greatest interest, was a fine Newfoundland. 
His name was Calder, from the name of a neigh- 
bouring stream. He was a noble animal, very 
large, very gentle and playful, with an expressive 
face, large hanging ears, a great quantity of rich 
curling hair, and a bushy tail that sometimes, when 
it was whisked incautiously, brushed things off the 
table. He was a very intelligent dog, and evidentl 
understood many things that were said to him. We 
are very sure that he knew the names of man 
things, for he went to seek them when he was told, 
and brought the thing named. He seemed to feel 
much pride in carrying anything with which he 
was intrusted, and nothing gratified him more than 
to be permitted to carry in his mouth his mas- 
ter’s snuff-box ; although, if it was presented to 
him open, he drew back from it with signs of 
great dislike, making grimaces, and uttering little 
short barks. When his master happened to leave 
home without his snuff-box, he sometimes sent 
Calder back for it, and, as the omission had 
probably already been discovered, the purpose of 
the dog’s return was speedily understood, and the 
snuff-box intrusted to him, with which he made 
all haste to his master, never failing to carry it 
safely. He was sometimes permitted to carry a 
walking-stick or an umbrella, which evidently 
afforded him great delight. To carry an umbrella, 
especially, was an honour which he seemed to 
appreciate as highly as any mace-bearer or Usher 
of the Black or White Rod can appreciate the duty 
of his office. To gratify him in this particular, as 
it was found that a good umbrella was not im- 
proved by being carried in his mouth, an old one 
was given him for his own especial benefit. On 
one occasion, he made the mistake of taking the 
umbrella with him when he went for a swim ina 
lake, along the side of which the road led. He 
happened to let it go whilst he was in the water, 
and it sank to the bottom, and that part of the 
lake being shallow, his swimming and diving 
stirred up so much mud that he could not find it 
again, and had to be called off. It was interesting 
to see how shame-faced he was when he came 
home, and the story of the loss of the umbrella 
was told. He bore all reproaches meekly, but 
hung his head, and let his tail droop. A week 
or ten days afterwards, however, he was ordered 
to seek for and bring the umbrella, which mission 
he faithfully executed, returning triumphant with 
the lost article in his mouth, 

There was nothing in which he more delighted 
than to carry an egg. He never broke one that we 
knew of, and never seemed to think of an egg as a 
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thing to be eaten; but apparently had a notion 
that it was something valuable, and much to be 
preferred to a stone, which he would sometimes 
pick up in his gamboling, and fling out of his 
mouth again very carelessly. Of an egg he always 
took great care. He knew where the hens’ nests 
were, and as some of them were easily accessible 
to him, he occasionally visited them, and then 
might be seen walking slowly and proudly, with 
head aloft, and an egg in his mouth. The servants 
soon learned to know from his demeanour when he 
had an egg. If called upon by them, he was not 
always willing to give it up at once, but drew back, 
facing them, wagging his tail, and looking all fun 
and delight. However, if they let him alone, he 


_ was satisfied with taking a short promenade, and 


then came in and deposited the egg upon the 
kitchen floor. He was evidently quite aware of 
the danger of breaking it, laid it down on the stone 
floor with t caution, and then seemed to take 
no further interest in it, but was quite willing that 
any one should take it away. We could give 
many other instances of his powers of reflection. 

In a little volume, entitled Little Fan, or the Story 
of a Pet Dog (The Tiny Library, No. 14), we are 
told of this gentle and interesting animal that 
it is susceptible of feeling regret for misconduct, 
and of improving its behaviour. Fan, as is 
related, became acquainted with a rough, but, on 
the whole, good-natured dog in the neighbourhood, 
named Bill. One day, in their rambles, Bill very 
heedlessly led Fan into a drain, in which she got 
herself terribly dirtied, and received a scolding in 
consequence. So distressed was she at the reproof, 
which she knew was well merited, that she relin- 
quished all with Bill. When he 
tried to walk by her side, as formerly, she would 
instantly cross over to the other side of the road ; 
and every time he attempted it, she repulsed him 
in the same way, as much as to say: ‘No, Bill; 
you led me into that scrape ; you it was made me 
so naughty to my dear, kind mistresses, and I 
don’t like you for it.’ 

Most of the facts and anecdotes related in this 
paper seem to us to be perfectly irreconcilable 
with the notion that dogs and all the lower 
animals are guided by instinct alone; they plainly 
imply intelligence, and some degree of the power 
of thinking or reasoning. Every one who has 
observed the lower animals with any degree of 
attention, must have perceived a great difference in 
respect of intelligence between one individual and 
another of the same kind, as well as in temper and 

neral character. This is particularly the case in 

ogs. Mr Darwin is certainly right in ascribing 
also to them and to others of the lower animals 
various modes of expressing their emotions. We 
cannot, however, from our own observation, con- 
firm his statement, that ‘a pleasurable and excited 
state of mind is exhibited by some dogs by grinn- 
ing.’ The nearest approach to it we have ever seen 
was in the Newfoundland dog just mentioned, and 
it was chiefly notable when an open snuff-box was 
presented to him. There were then certainly ‘the 
slight eversion of the lips, the grin, and the sniff, 
which Sir Charles Bell remarked long ago; but, 
although the dog was in a playful mood, it was 
difficult to make sure that they were to be ascribed 
to a sense of amusement, or partook at all of the 
nature of laughter; it was more easy, we think, to 
ascribe them to an apprehension of the possible 


pungent effect of the snuff. With all our high 
opinion of dogs, we cannot just say that they are 
entitled to be called laughing animals ! 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR COOKERY. 


Tue Romans, we are told, had their schools for 
carving, where the students were taught the various 
gestures and sing-song noises with which the con- 
tents of different dishes should be distributed 
among the guests. We may consider ourselves, 
now, as being in a fair way to rival the old classic 
elegance in matters relating to the table, for the 
authorities in charge of the International Exhibi- 
tion have instituted a school for cookery in the 
Eastern annexe, where such of the visitors as 
choose to pay sixpence for the instruction are 
shewn the best mode of cooking various palatable 
dishes not, hitherto, in general use in this country. 
For another sixpence, the students are permitted 
to taste the dishes that are made for their informa- 


tion. 

One half of the court, or hall, in which this new 
school is established is fitted up as a model kitchen, 
and the other furnished with seats for the audience, 
or students ; and, on one side, between the two, is 
a small platform, or pulpit, from which Mr Buck- 
master delivers the lesson, which is in the form of 
a lecture. The only barriers between the cooks 
and the company are the gas stoves, which are 
placed end to end, and form a kind of bar, or 
counter, on which the culinary operations are con- 
ducted under the eyes of the audience. On either 
side of these shining black stoves are milk-white 
kitchen tables ; and to form the fourth side of the 
—_ in the background, is a red-brick wall, in 
which are fixed two varieties of kitchen fire-places, 
one of which is open, and the other closed. Above 
is a strong shelf, piled with a bright array of 
metal pots and pans. Within this quadrangle, 
there are four cooks, or kitchen-maids, in attend- 
ance, dressed exactly alike, in brown holland 
tunics, black and white skirts, and little round 
white mob-caps trimmed with blue ribbon. And 
there is a calm silent gray-bearded chef in the 
conventional white jacket and cap. Two, only, of 
the cooks illustrated the lesson these notes wi 
describe. The others remained in the background, 
to render assistance when required. 

Outside the court, on the greensward, is a tent, 
pitched for the shelter of two bronzed and medalled 
sergeants from the Austrian and German armies, 
whose part in the performance is to instruct the 
British public how to dig a trench, light a fire in 
it, and cook a good dinner in a tin can slung over 
it, whilst on the march. Close by the tent is their 
ef trench, with a flaming fire blown about in it, 
and their blackened tin can hanging down over it 
from a rod supported by cross-pieces of wood. 

Mr Buckmaster commenced his lesson by pre- 

ring the soldiers’ dinner in a tin can. fore 

im stood glasses and plates with the required 
proportions of the various ingredients—a piece 
of meat about the size of a small ——- 
on one plate, some roots chopped into s 
dice on another, a few herbs tied in a bunch, a 
little rice in one glass, a spoonful of pepper in 
another, some salt, and a jug of cold water. He 
held all these requisites up to view before placing 
them in the can, and then fastened them down 
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with a tightly fitting lid. When all was complete 
and fully explained, he gave the modest dinner 
to the silent chef to hand to the sergeants outside. 

The chief feature of the lesson was then com- 
menced. This was the preparation of macaroni 
in two ways—first with butter and cheese, and 
then with tomato sauce. The plumpest kitchen- 
maid, and the palest, now took up their stations at 
the gas stoves facing the audience. A stewpan 
was on each stove half-full of boiling water. 
Ready to their hands lay two bundles of long 
sticks of macaroni and a miniature bouquet of 
herbs ; and on each of the milk-white tables by 
their sides were two plates, one holding pats of 

old-coloured butter, and the other a pile of pale 
armesan cheese, grated. 

Mr Buckmaster first described the manufacture 
of macaroni from the Italian corn, and shewed 
specimens of every kind of it, in round pipes of 
various thickness, flat like ribbons, and stamped 
out in stars, crescents, crosses, and other devices, as 
well as a little sheaf of the corn. He remarked 
that it furnished exactly the elements and nourish- 
ment a man required to make up for the daily 
waste of his system, and was therefore to be 
regarded as a valuable article of diet, worthy of 
much more consideration in this country than it 
now enjoys. He dwelt, too, upon the talismanic 
effect of good cookery in producing and maintain- 
ing health, and in retaining a husband’s affections ; 
and then he proceeded to explain the application 
of good cookery to the pasta before him, ‘ Break 
your macaroni in pieces, and place it in boiling 
water,’ he directed, looking at the plump and pale 
kitchen-maids. They, accordingly, took up their 
bundles, and with two touches Soi the sticks 
into lengths of about six inches ; then they took 
the lids off the stew-pans and put in the tubes. It 
was to be boiled for twenty minutes, he explained, 
and then, if found tender, reduced from boiling- 
point by pouring cold water upon it. It was a 
matter of some importance to ascertain the exact 
moment when it became quite cooked, he con- 
tinued, because, if it should boil longer than was 
necessary, it would begin to deteriorate. Whilst 
the twenty minutes were passing, the sauce was to 
be made. ‘Puta pat of butter in a saucepan,’ he 
directed again, and straightway there appeared on 
each gas stove a small black saucepan; and both 
maids turned to their plates of butter and selected 
apat. ‘Stir it gently over the fire with a wooden 
spoon, was the next command; and two white 
wooden spoons were forthcoming, and both maids 
began to pass them slowly round and round in the 
pans. ‘Add a little flour,’ he continued ; and there 
appeared upon the stoves two metal flour-boxes, 
which were put out of sight again the moment the 
necessary quantity was taken from them. ‘Con- 
tinue stirring, and add a bunch of herbs, and one 
lobe of a garlic ;’ and as these orders were given, 
they were likewise promptly obeyed. ‘One lobe 
of garlic only,’ repeated Mr Buckmaster, ‘ because, 
if more be used, the flavour will be too strong, 
need scarcely, perhaps, remind you of the story of 
the cook,’ he went on, ‘who, when he wanted a 
flavour of garlic, only touched his dish with it, and 
when he considered this contact likely to give too 
strong a taste, contented himself with tossing the 
bulb from one side of the kitchen to the other. 
Garlic is a most valuable source of flavour, but we 
are prejudiced against it in this country because, 


I| the wooden spoons went slowly to work again ; 


when used, we are over-dosed with it.’ Enlivened 
with anecdotes and advice of similar effect and 
character, the twenty minutes passed away. 

‘See if the macaroni is ready, he said to the 
two maids, to whom the continuous stirring had 
begun to give heightened complexions. But when 
they took off the lids of their stew-pans, and 
drew a piece to the surface of the water with their 
wooden spoons, and then felt it with their fingers 
and thumbs, they found it was not tender, and 
shook their heads demurringly. Then he went 
on, nothing dismayed, with more anecdotes and 
advice, for a few more minutes, ‘ Now try again,’ 
he directed. This time the heads nodded assent- 
ingly. ‘Pour in some cold water to check the 
boiling immediately ; and then pour the macaroni 
into a strainer,’ were the next orders. Jugs of cold 
water were then observed to be in waiting, and 
strainers were instantaneously produced. For a 
moment each maid was lost sight of in a cloud of |} 
steam ; but as this cleared off, the audience could 
see the supplementary maids disappearing in their 
turns, with the steaming water in a pail. This 
was the only part of the process that involved any 
disturbance of the captivating neatness and order ; 
and it lasted but for a moment. About this time 
the chef occupied himself with scraping a sala- 
mander and putting it into one of the kitchen 
fires in the background, to get red-hot. And two 
waiters, in conventional full dress, with dinner- 
napkins over their arms, now entered, and stood 
still and silent till their services were required to 
hand the plates of macaroni to the company. 

When the atmosphere was quite clear again, the 
chef handed two silver side-dishes to the maids, 
and Mr Buckmaster proceeded with his instruc- 
tions. ‘Pour some of the sauce into the dish, and 
spread it about; then put in some macaroni, and 

our some more sauce over it. Then, when you 

ave done that, sprinkle some Parmesan cheese 
upon it. If you can’t get Parmesan cheese, 
take any cheese that you can get. But Parmesan 
is considered the best for the purpose. When you 
have sprinkled the light layer of cheese, add more 
macaroni, then more sauce, and on the top of all, 
more cheese.’ As each ofthese directions fell from 
his lips, the two maids carried them out, and when 
they came to the last sprinkling of grated cheese, 
each dish was neatly filled. The chef brought his 
salamander from the fire to a stand he had placed 
ready for it on one of the stoves, and as Mr 
Buckmaster read out: ‘Now brown with a sala- 
mander,’ both dishes were successively applied to 
the glowing iron. Directly a full lemon-coloured 
tint fad been obtained, they were withdrawn, and 
placed upon the hot plates. 

‘Now we will serve the rest of the macaroni with 
tomato sauce,’ the lecturer resumed. ‘Take a six- 
penny bottle of tomato sauce,’ he began—and the 
attentive audience observed a red bottle had 
appeared on each stove as if by magic—‘ and 
empty the contents into your sauce. Stir it;’ and 


‘then pour some of your sauce into your dish ; 
and two more silver dishes were produced, and 
two spoonfuls of the red sauce spread about in 
them ; ‘place in some of your macaroni ;’ and in 


went half of the remainder ; ‘cover it with sauce ;’ 
the little black pans were lifted and tilted once 
more with care, so as to prevent a sudden descent 
of the bunch of herbs and lobe of garlic; ‘now 
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add the rest of the macaroni ;’ and the strainers 
were emptied and removed ; ‘and now the rest of 
the sauce. You see,’ he continued, ‘the process is 
just the same, only, for the butter and Parmesan 
cheese, you substitute tomato sauce—Now, those 
who do not remain to taste, will have the good- 
ness to pass out at this door, where they will see 
the sergeants’ mode of cooking their dinner ;’ here 
there were rustlings of dresses and shufilings of feet ; 
‘and those who do remain will have the goodness 
to continue seated.’ Whereupon the waiters gave 
sudden signs of life, and there was an instant 
clatter of plates, ‘esides a tinkle of forks and 
spoons. 

The sergeants were up to time, and stood with 
their tin can, with its lid off ready to do duty as a 
soup-plate, and with an iron spoon in it, for all 
comers to taste the soup or stew. 

As an endeavour to impart an international tone 
to our insular cookery, the experiment is of con- 
siderable interest ; and as an attempt to create a 
pride of skill in culinary perfections, or rather to 
revive the old pleasure British dames found in the 
execution of domestic duties, it is worthy of all 
praise. If we cannot hope now to acquire the 
secret that made Mrs Primrose’s gooseberry wine 
so superlatively good, we may, by the means of 
this international school, become acquainted with 
continental dishes that will give a new charm to 
the sound of the dinner-bell. 


MAY GORDON. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


THERE was little to mark the even tenor of my 
early years. Our household was small, consisting 
of my father, Colonel Gordon, my nurse Pegey, and 
myself, besides the ordinary servants ; nor was there 
any particular incident to relate in our quiet and 
secluded life. 

Unhappily, I never knew a mother’s love. The 
hour that gave my fathera child, deprived him of 
his dearly loved wife ; and when he had recovered 
from the great grief into which the severity and 
suddenness of his bereavement had cast him, he 
devoted all his care and attention to my up-bring- 
ing and education. We loved one another most 
dearly, not only as father and daughter, but as 
friends. There was a strong sympathy between 
us, and although he never spoke of my mother, it 
required no words to tell me when he was think- 
ing of her, and none were needed to tell him that 
I divined his thoughts, I felt, and it was good 
for me to feel, that the love he poured out on me 
was not all for myself; but it was the expression 
of his love for both his Madelines centred in one ; 
that the passionate kiss imprinted on my brow was 
sometimes given as much to the memory of one 
who was in heaven as to the little one left to him. 

Next to my father, the one who exercised most 
influence on my earliest years was my nurse, Peggy. 
She was the daughter of a very respectable farmer 
in the south of Scotland, had been a child with my 
mother, and, owing to the scanty en of the 
neighbourhood, thrown a good deal into her society. 
On my mother’s marriage, she gladly entered her 
service, and had been, since her early death, the 
nurse and friend of her child. Many a tale she 
told me of ‘ Miss Madeline,’ as she still often called 
her, always with the remark expressed or implied, 


that I never could be like my mother, although I 
believe in her heart she thought there never was 
such a child as her own ‘ Miss May.’ 

We lived in the country till I reached the age of 
twelve, when we removed to Edinburgh, where the 
widow of my mother’s only brother, Major Maitland, 
lived with her children. My dear father felt that 
he could trust to her to supply, so far as any one 
might, the place of my mother to me. My love for 
my Aunt Helen was the ruling passion, the great 
romance of my girlhood ; and as her influence was 
greatly instrumental in forming my character, I 
shall endeavour in a few words to describe her. 

She was, and is, for she is still spared to ine, a 
noble woman ; subjected to many severe trials, yet 
bearing them meekly and humbly before God, 
whose hand she recognised, and whose love she 
acknowledged in all that befell her, whether for 
good or evil. Willingly would she, on her husband’s 
death, have retired from,society, and been the in- 
strument in relieving the poor and needy ; but she 
owed a duty to her children, and where a duty was 
clear before her, she never shrank from the per- 
formance of it. She had three daughters, Gertrude, 
Caroline, and Ella, the last about my age ; and one 
son, Harry, the eldest of the family. Aunt Helen 
loved him as a mother will love an only son, with 
an even fonder love than her other children, per- 
haps, too, because his character was such as to make 
her more apprehensive of his future honour and 
happiness. ‘lo all her children, she was a most 
indulgent mother; she denied them no suitable 
amusement, and rendered it sweeter by sharing it 
with them. But while most indulgent in every- 
thing that was right, no hand could be more firm, 
no voice more stern, in repressing and reproving 
what was evil. While the friend of her children 
and her household, they could never forget that 
she was their mother and their mistress. 

After our removal to Edinburgh, my cousins 
and I were like one family: we took lessons, rode 
Played together, with all the little jealousies and. 

isputes, and loving reconciliations which tend to 
draw closer the ties of relationship. Thus, four or 
five years of my life glided on in perfect childlike 
happiness, with no care save that caused by my 
jealous love for my aunt, when any one seemed to 
draw too much on her love. 

My cousins Gertrude and Caroline were very 
lady-like, graceful girls, without being very pretty, 
Ella and Harry inheriting more their mother’s 
beautiful features. But in Harry, the expression 
which was the principal charm of her face, was 
wanting. There was no resolution in the mouth, 
no frankness or truthfulness in the eye; and the 
want of those betokened the great faults of his 
character, faults which, in his early years, were 
not much developed, and which we, his admirin 
sisters and cousin, hardly perceived, but which 
were the cause of great anxiety to his mother, and 
she always trembled for the consequences to him of 
temptation or bad companionship. 

While Aunt Helen bestowed on me the affection 
of a mother, my father would gladly have tried to 
repay her care by winning Harry’s confidence and 
advising him; but all his advances were repulsed. 
Of this I knew nothing at the time, nor could 
have guessed how my whole after-life would be 
affected by it. 

When | had attained my seventeenth year, and 
my cducation was nearly completed, my father 
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resolved to indulge his love for retirement and a 
country life, which had always been more con- 
genial to his tastes than a residence in town. 
Accordingly, we left Edinburgh for a lovely village 
in the north of England, with which my father 
had early and loving associations. He bought and 
furnished a house, in which I was nominally 
installed as mistress, but where Peggy really 
reigned supreme. We had a good garden, and 
sufficient pleasure-ground to keep us occupied and 
amused in laying it out to suit our own fancy, and 
in keeping it in order. Peggy’s poultry-yard 
was stocked to her heart’s content; and we were a 
happy little household, although I missed the 
companionship of my aunt and cousins, 

e had frequent visits from the ‘Maitlands ; 
Harry, oftener than the others, spending a few 
days with us. I thought my father did not enjoy 
his visits so much as those of the rest of the 
family, and he sometimes made an exertion to ride 
or walk with us, rather than let Harry and me go 
together, but a suspicion of the cause of his anxiety 
or Harry’s attention never crossed my mind. 

Happy as our home in the sweet village of 
Wentworth was, we were obliged to leave it about 
two years after settling there. My dear father’s 
health had been failing gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, at least to me, although I believe he felt 
that his days were numbered, and it cost him 
many a struggle to conceal from me his anxiety at 
leaving me alone in the world. 

He consulted an eminent physician, who recom- 
mended him to try the effect of complete change 
of air and scene; and it was arranged that we 
should go abroad. 

Quite unsuspicious of any cause of anxiety about 
my father’s health, I hailed with delight the idea 
of visiting the continent. The only drawback to 
my happiness was that we should not be present 
at the marriages of my cousins, Gertrude and 
Caroline Maitland, which were to take place 
immediately after our departure. Ella and I 
looked forward to a joyful meeting in Switzerland, 
the land of our dreams! But it was otherwise 
ordered. My father’s illness rapidly increased, and 
ere Aunt Helen and Ella joined me, I was an 
orphan. 

y father’s mortal remains were laid in the little 
peaceful burying-place, overshadowed by the glo- 
rious Jungfrau, whose eternal snows seemed to me to 
be the emblem of the raiment white and glistering 
with which he was for ever clothed in the presence 
of his Redeemer. 

Those were indeed days of desolation that followed 
his death. I had now no immediate call for exer- 
tion, and I abandoned myself to the excess of a first 
great sorrow. It was weeks before I could be per- 
suaded to leave the scenes hallowed by my father’s 

resence during the last weeks of his life. But at 
ength Aunt Helen, fearing the effect on my health 
of continued indulgence in violent grief, insisted 
that we should leave for other scenes. 

On first setting out on our tour, I felt only the 
parting from what was now the most hallowed 
_ on earth to me, but erelong I was roused to 
share Ella’s enthusiastic admiration of the magni- 
ficent scenery through which we passed. 

When Harry wrote that he would be able to 
spend a week or two with us, we fixed our quarters, 
to await his arrival, on the shores of the grandest 
of the Swiss lakes. He brought with him a friend 


of his, Arthur Greville, who was now on furlough 
before his regiment should leave England for India, 
and who soon won all hearts. While Harry was 
with us, I believe by his own management, we 
two were generally together, while Arthur Greville 
was the companion of Aunt Helen and Ella. 
There was something in Harry’s manner that 
roused in me the suspicion that his love for me 
was more than that of a brother, and as I felt 
that mine for him could never exceed that of a 
sister, I rather shrank from being alone with him, 
and was conscious of a restraint and coldness in 
my manner towards him, But he never com- 
plained, and we parted as good friends as ever. 


A stranger seeing Harry and Arthur together,. 


would probably have pronounced the former the 
handsomer and more winning. But there was a 
truthfulness and honesty in Arthur’s full blue 
eyes, and a strength and firmness of purpose 
in the broad brow and arched lip, that bespoke 
trust and confidence in time of prosperity, and 
promised support and protection in trial and 
adversity, and which more than compensated for 
the want of regularity in his features. In the 
week or two he had been with us he seemed to 
have become as much one of the family as Harry ; 
and when the latter left, Arthur remained to spend 
the rest of his leave with us. 

A day or two after Harry went home, Ella fell 
in running down a steep path, and sprained her 
ankle severely. As Aunt Helen remained much 
with her, and we had no friends in the place, 
Arthur and I were thrown much together. 

And oh! the joy, the bliss of those few weeks! 
It seems even now, as I look back on it, as if it 
must have been a dream, as if earth could not 
have yielded such fulness of Re We never 
thought of love; we were like children ; we onl 
knew that we were happy, and cared not to as 
the reason. Every devout — every holy 
aspiration of the one awoke an echo in the other’s 
heart. Our very griefs were a bond of union ; he 
too had been the only child of a widowed parent, 
and had laid her head in the grave. 

How we revelled in that magnificent scenery ; 
we were both keenly alive to the beauties of 
nature, and what food for our gratification was 
there! How insignificant we felt as we clung to the 
sides of the stupendous Alps, which had stood for 
numberless ages, while generations of human beings 
had, like us, climbed and panted on their sides ; 
and when we should be gone, generations to come 
would repeat the task, and leave no trace on the 
storm-beaten rocks! And then we remembered 
that, grand as they were, we, with our frail, weak 
bodies, were grander still, for did they not contain 
immortal souls! Those hills had stood long, and 
might still see many alternations of summer and 
winter, but the end of the world would surely 
come, while for us there would be no end, on, ever 
on, we should live, for weal or for woe. 

Sometimes when we looked into the depths of 
the green waters of the lake, with peak on peak 
piled on its brink, and heard the thunder roar in 
awful reverberations, we felt impelled to hide our- 
selves’ from the Creator of such terrific deur. 
But as the storm passed, and the sun shone out in 
renewed splendour, the little floweret by our side 
lifted its tear-stained face, and whispered: ‘It is 
the same God that cares for me. 

But our happiness was short-lived. 
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One evening, as I sat in the balcony, dreaming 
under the blue star-powdered sky, I turned round 
to the open window as I heard some one enter 
the sitting-room, and saw Arthur with an open 
telegram in his hand. He gave it to my aunt, 
who read aloud: ‘Regiment under immediate 
orders for India ; return without delay.’ 

I sat without moving a muscle ; I seemed unable 
to realise that Arthur must go away—that the 
intercourse that seemed now a necessity must be 
terminated, and for ever. 

After a short time, hearing that Arthur was to 
start that night, my aunt and Ella left the room, 
to prepare a packet for Harry, telling him that 
he would find me in the balcony. In a moment 
he was at my side, in another I was clasped weep- 
ing to his breast. ‘My May, my own, my darling !’ 
was all he murmured as he pressed me to him, 
and showered kisses on my head. It seemed but 
a moment till we heard Aunt Helen return to the 
room, and he had only time to press one long kiss 
on my lips ere she appeared at the window, and 
to whisper : ‘I shall write immediately to you and 
your aunt, and he was gone. 

I remained lost in the happiness of being loved, 
and the pain of parting was forgotten. I felt that 
we should soon meet again; I could leave all to 
Arthur without any care. But Aunt Helen’s voice 
warned me to comeim. Should I tell her what had 
passed? Dearly as I loved her, my secret seemed 
too newly acquired, too precious to share with 
another. Besides, there seemed so little to tell, 
and he said he would write. Yes; I should leave it 
till his letter explained all, and that would be only 
a few days. 

When I entered the room, my heart welling over 
with happiness, Ella exclaimed: ‘You have been 
so long star-gazing, May, that their brilliance has 
remained reflected in your eyes. I expected to see 
you drowned in tears for the loss of your com- 

ion.’ The true interpretation of my happy 
bebe never occurred to them ; indeed, Aunt Helen 
was too much absorbed in letter-writing to attend 
to what passed ; and after Ella had rattled on till 
she was tired, we separated for the night. 

Next morning brought us news that Harry had 
obtained some post that greatly increased his 
income. Aunt Helen said with a gay smile to me, 
he hoped soon to be able to take a wife. The blush 
that rose to my cheek was, of course, miscon- 
strued ; and my gaiety for the next few days was, I 
believe, attributed to the news of Harry’s success. 
I watched the - daily for letters from Arthur, 
and was now full of anxiety lest some accident had 
befallen him. But a letter from Harry in which 
he mentioned that he had seen him set that fear at 
rest. What, then, could be the meaning of my 
receiving no letter? A doubt of Arthur never 
crossed my mind: it must be some mistake. 

At last Aunt Helen received a letter from Harry, 
on of which she read aloud, while I was standing 
ortunately behind her chair. ‘I saw Greville last 
night, she read, ‘and he sails for India to-day. 
Poor fellow! I thought there was something on his 
mind ; and a friend of his tells me he has entangled 
himself in some love-affair which has worried him 
a good deal. His fins to India is a good chance 
to break it off? Fortunately, Aunt Helen seemed 
to expect no answer to her remarks, for I could 
give none. But it had been my ambition from 
childhood to obtain perfect self-control, and being 


naturally reserved and undemonstrative, it was the 
more easy for me to do so; and drawing my veil 
over my face, to conceal its pallor, and saying 

uietly that I should go out for a walk, I slipped 

m the room, and fied like a hunted hare to seek 
the most solitary spot I could find, nor stopped till 
I sank down, exhausted, miles from home. In an 
agony of shame and despair, I hid my face, and 
thought over Harry’s letter. But it was only fora 
short time; then I stood upright, and raised my 
head proudly. I would not, I could not believe it! 
Arthur was not untrue ; open as the day, noble 
and God-fearing, he was incapable of falsehood. 
There was a mistake. There might be want of 
truth somewhere, but not with him. I reproached 
myself bitterly for the injury I had done him, even 
in thought. For a moment the idea flashed across 
me: ‘Could Harry have misled us ? Could he have 
misled him ?’ Instances occurred to me when, to 
serve his own ends, he had tampered with the 
truth; and although I rejected the suspicion as 
unjust, I never got rid of a feeling of mistrust of 
him. At anyrate I must wait patiently; an 
explanation would come some day, and nothing 
should again shake my faith in Arthur. An 
through the long years that followed, when no news 
of him ever reached me, I loved and trusted still. 
Then I felt truly glad that my secret was my own; 
I should at least be spared the pain of hearing him 
reproached, 

ith a heart much lightened, I began to retrace 
my steps. My long walk was of great use to me 
in one way: my Tanguor and altered looks for 
some weeks were attributed to over-fatigue. Al- 
though my faith in Arthur was not shaken, his 
silence and Harry’s letter convinced me that some- 
thing had occurred that must for a time at least 
separate us, and it required a great effort to appear 
cheerful. 

We spent about a year more abroad, when we 
prep to return home on account of Ella’s 
marriage ; she being engaged to a gentleman whom 
we had met in Germany, and who travelled with 
us for some months, 

My greatest dread in going home was of meeting 
Harry, as I could not get rid of the idea, however 
unjustifiable it seemed, that he was to blame for 
my separation from Arthur. On our return, 
while we were all together for some weeks before 
Ella’s marriage, he resumed his attentions to me, 
and as it seemed acknowledged by the rest of the 
family that his place was by my side, I found it 
difficult to avoid being alone with him. 

Aunt Helen resolved, now that the last of her 
daughters was about to leave her, to make her 
home for the present with Harry in London, as I 
was detemmsiant to return to my father’s house 
at Wentworth, where Peggy h 
we left it. 

On the day of Ella’s marriage, Harry found an 
—e¥ of declaring his attachment to me, and 
I had the painful task of persuading him that it 
was impossible that I all ever become his wife. 
I believe his love for me was sincere, and that he 
was very much distressed by my refusal, but I did 
what I could to convince him that my answer was 
final. What pained me much was that I saw Aunt 
Helen was wounded : although I had never con- 
sciously given her cause to think that such might 
be the case, Iam sure that she had always hoped 


remained since 


to see me married to Harry. 
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The next day our ‘party separated, and my 
thoughts were entirely occupied by my return 
home, and the many changes that had taken place 
since my father and I had left it. 

Several years passed without much to mark 
their progress. entworth still continued to be 
my home, although I spent a great part of my time 
with my cousins; and when at home, I had often 
my aunt or one of them with me, and the house 
was for a time merry with the voices of their little 
ones. Harry I had never seen since Ella’s mar- 
riage, and I hoped that he had long forgotten his 
attachment to me, although he had never married. 
Aunt Helen spoke in great praise of him, and he 
seemed improving much. 

One day, about six years after we had separated, 
I received a letter from Aunt Helen, imploring me 
to come to a watering-place in the south of Eng- 
land, to which she and Harry had gone for a few 
weeks, and where he had been taken seriously ill. 
He had been delirious for a day or two, and had 
called continually on me, and the doctor said it 
might calm him were I there. In an hour I was 
on my way to her. That journey to see Ha 
awakened many recollections that had been long 
dormant ; there would rise unbidden the thought, 
that Arthur’s long silence was by some means the 
consequence of his meeting with Harry in London. 
Something that had escaped him unawares when 
we were alone, one day after our return from the 
continent, strengthened the idea. But now that 
he might be dying, I felt how unjust it was, with 
so little foundation, to accuse him of so base a 
crime. All these years had brought no tidings of 
Arthur. I knew not if he were dead or living, but 
I knew that I could never love another. 

Harry continued for many days after I reached 
him hovering on the brink of the grave, and when 
restless or wandering, my voice or hand was always 
effectual in soothing him. It was a great comfort 
to me to be able to support my aunt in that hour 
of trial, and to feel that I could do something to 
shew my love and gratitude to her for all the care 
and tenderness which she had lavished on me. 
Harry at length shewed symptoms of improvement, 
and although his recovery was very slow, he was 
in a few weeks sufficiently well to admit of his 
removal to his own house in London, and I was 
about to return home. 

During his convalescence I spent many enjoyable 
hours with Harry ; there was great improvement 
apparent in him in every way; and if he had not 
conquered all his faults, he seemed in a fair way 
to do so. It was a cause of great thankfulness, 
both on his own account and Aunt Helen’s, to see 
him become worthy of the devoted love she bore 
him. 
The day before Harry was to leave for London, 
when I was sitting alone with him, he took a 
small sealed packet from his pocket, along with a 
letter, and held them in his hand while he said to 
me: ‘May, I made up this packet and addressed 
it to you, that you might receive it after my death, 
if you should survive me ; but bitterly as I repented 
of my conduct to you and Arthur, till this long 
illness, and the reflections resulting from it have 
opened my eyes to the full wickedness of my 
conduct, I could not resolve to give it while I 
lived. Oh! May, you do not know how your 
kindness to me during this illness has heaped 
burning coals of fire on my head, but I trust I 


er 


have come out of the fire purified, and more deserv- 
ing of your pity and forgiveness,’ 

Meanwhile I sat like one in atrance. Here, then, 
was proof that Arthur had loved me. When Harry 
finished speaking, I held out my hand for the 
packet ; but he withheld it for a minute, while he 
said: ‘ May, this is the hardest task of all, to have 
to give you this letter with it. J have deserved all 
the pain that can be laid on me, but believe me 
my heart is very sore for you. But I heeded not 
his words; I only longed to have the letter that 
was to tell me of Arthur. 


ODDS AND ENDS 
FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’'S SCRAP-BOOK. 
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Sm Walter Scott had derived a vast number of 
traditionary anecdotes from Mrs Murray Keith, the 
lady whom he has celebrated as Margaret Bethune 
Baliol. He introduced many of these into his 
novels, When Waverley was published, she felt 
sure he was the author, and smilingly told him so. 
As usual, he denied the fact. ‘What?’ said she, 
‘dye think I dinna ken my ain groats amang 
other folk’s kail ?’ 


George I., as is well known, came over without 
his queen, Sophia Dorothea, who spent the latter 
years of her life in captivity. hen the king’s 

ealth was drunk, not long after, on some cere- 
monial occasion at Aberdeen, some one in his zeal 
proposed that ‘ they should drink the queen’s health 
tee’ (too). He was instantly repressed by the pro- 


vost : ‘ Hout, awa, man ; she’s i’ the Towbeeth !’ 


Aytoun of Inchdairnie, a Fife laird, might have 
quoted Burns’s line as a fact in his family history : 


My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword, 


They afterwards found their way to foreign countries, 
seeking with that sword to acquire an honourable 
livelihood. The old man, though a Jacobite, was 
a Presbyterian, and regularly attended the parish 
church. At the next celebration of the communion 
there, after the affair of the Fifteen, the minister, in 
his preliminary address, included amongst those 
whom he had to debar from the table, all such as 
had been concerned in ‘ the late wicked rebellion ;’ 
whereupon the laird rose up, clapped his hat on his 
head, took his wife under his arm, and strode out 
muttering: ‘ Wad I sit and hear my ain flesh and 
blude spoken o’ that gate ?’ 


There is another anecdote of this old cavalier. 
One of his neighbours, Sir James L——, had been 
concerned in making Charles I. a prisoner. After 
the Restoration, this gentleman was not allowed to 
go beyond a certain distance of his own house. He 
went one day to visit Inchdairnie, who, seeing him 
approach, ran to the stair, and called out to the 
servant that he was not at home. The visitor in- 
sisted on getting in ; for he said he certainly heard 
Inchdairnie’s voice. On this Aytoun stepped out 
on the balcony over the door, and said aloud: 
‘Tell that fellow I am never at home to the 
murderer of my lawful sovereign’ 


About the end of last century, died Robert 
Hamilton of Kilbrachmont in Fife, a faithful but 
testy Jacobite, and very much reduced in circum- 
stances. It is related of him, that hearing some 
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thieves rummaging his drawers in the middle of 
the night, he said quietly: ‘Haud ye busy, lads ; 
if ye tind onything there in the dark, it’s mair 
than I can do in daylight.’ On another occasion, 
all other resources being exhausted, he had a com- 

any assembled to purchase the trees round his 
ool and, as usual at country auctions of this 
kind, it was hinted to him it would be well to 
exhibit a bottle or two of brandy to inspire com- 
petition. ‘What’s in your daft heads !’ exclaimed 
the poor laird ; ‘if I had twa or three bottles 0’ 
brandy, d’ye think I wad sell my trees ?’ 


Colquhoun Grant, a noted Edinburgh character 
at the middle of last century, prided himself much 
on the prowess he had exhibited when out in the 
campaign of 1745-6. He had a friend in arms, or 
at least in sentiment, Ross of Pitcalnie, who once 
played upon Grant’s vanity in a very laughable 
way. Pitcalnie wished to borrow ey nee 
Some friends, to whom he mentioned his wants, 
knowing his bad repute as a debtor, asserted he 
would not be able to achieve the loan. He said he 
would manage to get it out of Colquhoun Grant, 
and begged they would wait till he visited that gen- 
tleman, in order to be satisfied with his good credit. 
He then proceeded to Grant’s house, found him at 
home, and mentioned what he wanted. As was to 
have been expected, Colquhoun pleaded an excuse— 
said he had sent all his money just the day before to 
the bank, but for which unfortunate circumstance 
he would have been happy to oblige his dear 
friend Pitcalnie. The cunning borrower professed 
himself satisfied with the excuse, and then, with- 
out saying any more about money, launched into 
miscellaneous conversation. Soon contriving to 
advert to the affair of Forty-five, he began a 
lengthened disquisition about the share which 
Colquhoun had had in that glorious enterprise— 
in particular, his energy and valour at Preston- 
pans, where he did not scruple to affirm that 
victory was mainly attributable to his single arm, 
in so far as he was the means of capturing the 
cannon. ‘Stay a wee, Pitcalnie,’ or Grant, at 
this stage of the conversation, ‘till I see if there’s 
anything in the drawers ben the house.’ So 
saying, he went into the next room, and returned 
with the sum Pitcalnie wished to borrow. The 
ingenious’ borrower pocketed the money, with 
thanks, and soon after took his leave. ‘ Well, 
how have you come on?’ inquired his friends, 
who had waited his return, ‘There’s the money,’ 
was the emphatic answer. Scarcely crediting their 
eyes, they asked how he contrived to prevail upon 
so secure a man as Grant to be so unexpectedly 
liberal. He explained his mode of attack ; observ- 
ing in conclusion: ‘This forty pounds is only 
made out 0’ the battle o’ Prestonpans; I’ve Falkirk 
in my pouch yet, and I wadna gie it for auchty, 


People are apt to get into mischief by offering 
impertinent, or at least undesired advice. A droll 
example has been quoted from the writings of 
Voltaire, as follows : 

A Frenchman had the audacity to write to Law, 
the famous controller-general, telling him that he 
was the greatest blockhead, the greatest simpleton, 
or the greatest knave in propagating the belief that 
a nation can be made rich by the mere issue of 
what is called paper-money. ‘The Frenchman was 
correct in his opinion as to the folly of Law’s 
schemes, but he did not act prudently in so address- 


ing him. Being considered a dangerous indi- 
vidual, the authorities conducted him to the prison 
of St Lazarus. 

When he got out of St Lazarus, where he studied 
a great deal and fortified his reason, he went to 
Rome. He demanded a public audience of the 

pe, on condition that no one should interrupt 

im during his speech; and he thus addressed 
him: ‘Holy Father, you are Antichrist; and 
mark how I shall prove it to your holiness. I call 
him Antichrist whose life and acts are contrary to 
what Christ did and commanded. Now, Christ 
was poor, and you are very rich. He paid tribute, 
and you exact it. He submitted to the powers of 
this world, and you have become one of these 
powers. He went about on foot, and you go to 
Castel-Gaudolpho in a sumptuous om He 
ate of anything that was given him, and you com- 
pel us to eat fish on Friday and Saturday, though 
we live far from the sea and from rivers. He for- 
bade Simon Barjona to protect himself with the 
sword, and you have many swords to protect you. 
Therefore, in this sense, your Holiness is Anti- 
christ. I reverence you very much in every other 
capacity, and I ask of you an indulgence in articulo 
mortis’ As might have been expected, they put 
the man of pure reason into the Castle of St 
Angelo. 

When he got out of the Castle of St Angelo, he 
hastened to Venice, and demanded an audience 
of the Doge. , ‘Your Serene Highness,’ said he to 
him, ‘must commit an extravagant folly in espous- 
ing the sea eee For, in the first place, one 
does not marry himself twice to the same person. 
Secondly, your marriage resembles that of Har- 
lequin, which was only half a marriage, since the 
consent of the other party was wanting. Thirdly, 
who can assure you that the other maritime powers 
will not one day step in and dispossess you of your 
bride?’ Thus he spoke, and they shut him up in 
the tower of St Sak. 

When he regained his liberty he went to Con- 
stantinople, procured an audience of the Mufti, 
and spoke to him thus: ‘Your religion, though it 
may comprehend many good things, such as the 
worship of the Supreme Being, and the necessity 
of being just and charitable, is only a patchwork 
of Judaism, and a tiresome collection of old wives’ 
tales. If the Archangel Gabriel did bring from 
some other world the leaves of the Koran to 
Mohammed, all Arabia would have seen him 
descend. Nobody saw him; therefore, Mohammed 
was only a bold impostor, who deceived those 
that were weak enough to believe him.’ Scarcely 
had he uttered these words, when he was impaled. 

Nevertheless, as Voltaire remarks, he always 
spoke pure reason. His only error was excessive 
— The naked truth must not be always 
told. 


The following is related by George Outram of 
the late Henry Cockburn, who was noted for his 
readiness of repartee. 

A man who was accused of murder had the good 
fortune to be defended by Mr Cockburn, and, rely- 
ing on his powers, never doubted that the trial 
would terminate in his acquittal. He had not over- 
estimated the talents of his counsel. What man 
could do was done for him, but human ingenuity 
and eloquence were insufficient to overthrow the 
accumulated evidence brought against him. After 
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retiring for a short time to deliberate, the jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, and the prisoner was 
sentenced to undergo the last penalty of the law, 
‘upon Wednesday the 29th November current.’ 
The unhappy criminal remained silent till he heard 
his sentence read, but before his removal from the 
bar he burst forth into vehement protestations of 
his innocence, and loudly complained to his counsel 
that he had not got justice. ‘No,’ coolly replied 
his eloquent defender, ‘you have not got justice 
yet, but you will get it on Wednesday the 29th.’ 


An old domestic of Mr Stuart of Ballychulish 
being brought to his death-bed, his master, in 
order to mark his grateful sense of the man’s 
faithful service, attended him, and gave him assur- 
ance that when he died, he should have honour- 
able burial in the churchyard of Glenorchy, among 
his (Mr Stuart’s) own children. ‘Your bairns,’ 
said the expiring Highlander, ‘were never com- 
pany for me, dead or alive. But I'll tell you 
what to do with me. When the breath is out of 
my body, take my claymore, and break my back. 
Then lay me over the back of a beast, and carry 
me to the grave of my forefathers. Lay me with 
my face to those scoundrels, the Camerons, and 
put my claymore by my side’ With this he 
expire 


A friend of Montrose being taunted by a Camp- 
bell for the long time that the head of that great 
man had been kept fixed on the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh (1650 to 1660) : ‘Montrose was too good a 
soldier to quit his post till he was relieved, 
quietly remarked the Graham, alluding to the 
fact of the marquis’s head having been replaced 
there by that of his enemy, the Marquis of Argyle. 


A certain Stirlingshire laird—a devout Jacobite 
and clever man—had acceded to the possession of his 
estate by marrying the heiress. When shewing his 
grounds to visitors, he used to take them to an 
eminence and point out the small and unimportant 
place which had formed his own patrimony, at 
some distance across the country. ‘Yon,’ he ob- 
served, ‘is my Hanover.’ 


NEW NOTES ON THE LAST CENTURY. 


Amone the many thousands of volumes of manu- 
scripts which have found a final resting-place in 
the British Museum, is a little series which seems 
hitherto to have escaped the notice of the indus- 
trious investigators who daily frequent the Reading- 
room of that institution. This series contains 
memoranda, personal, political, and anecdotical, of 
Sir Richard Kaye, Dean of Lincoln, and a holder of 
a variety of other ecclesiastical preferments during 
the latter part of the last and the early part of the 
present century. There is a great deal of matter 
of little or no interest to the present generation in 
these records of the past, but occasionally we meet 
with a note on contemporary persons or events 
which is really valuable as illustrating the social 
history of the period. 

Richard Kaye was the son of Sir John Lister 
Kaye, of Denby Grange, in Yorkshire, who was 
Lord Mayor of York, and. also member for that 
city ; a gentleman, therefore, of considerable weight 
and importance in those days, and to whose intlu- 


ence, no doubt, a considerable amount of his son’s 


material success was due. In one of his note- 
books the future dean sets down what he describes 
as ‘Memoranda and Memoirs for the satisfaction 
of my family and friends ;’? from which we gather 
that he had a fortune of L.180 a year: when he 
went to Oxford, and entered himself at Brazenose 
college ; he became Bachelor of Arts in 1757, and 
first Vinerian Scholar the year following. On July 
3, 1759, he spoke the only English oration in the 
Sheldonian theatre at the installation of the Earl 
of Westmoreland as Chancellor. He was shortly 
afterwards ordained to a curacy at Thornton in 
Craven. It was not until 1763 that he made the 
grand tour of Europe, of which he has preserved a 
very short diary, for the most part a bare record 
of the crowned heads whom he met, and by whom 
he seems to have been sumptuously entertained. 
A few entries, however, deserve a passing note. 
On August 22, 1763, he dined with the newly 
elected king of Poland, the gifted but unfortunate 
Stanislaus. ‘September 5—Passed the afternoon 
with Monsieur Voltaire at Ferney. ‘1764, Whit- 
sunday—Read the service at Venice, after which, 
Mr Garrick promised me his Prayer-book with his 
own marginal notes, as an offering, he said, for the 
most perfect instance of the union of devotion with 
classical propriety.’ ‘August 6—Danced minuets 
with the eldest Archduchess, Mary Anne (of Austria), 
country dances with the Archduchess, and per- 
mitted by the Archduke Leopold to wear his 
picture in a ring, with invitation to Florence,’ 
Kaye would appear to have become very intimate 

with Garrick during their stay in Italy ; for else- 
where we find a copy of verses headed : ‘ David 
Garrick to the Reverend Mr Kaye, upon his 
Intaglio of Comic Masks at Rome, April 10, 1763, 
which begin : 

Three Comic Masks! and for a Parson ! 

A subject fit to make a farce on. 

Indeed, friend Kaye, they can’t be thine ; 

No vizard suits the grave divine. 


Shortly after his return to England, he was 
appointed sub-almoner, a position which brought 
him into close relations with the court, and with 
most of the leading men of the day. Of the active 
duties of his office he makes but little mention ; 
but two instances he gives of the exercise of them 
are curious enough to deserve quotation. 

‘Small money given to the princes—the Prince 
of Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburg, Prince William 
Henry, Princess Charlotte, Princess Royal of Eng- 
land, Prince Edward, Princess Augusta; to each 
by Mrs Coatesworth, sub-governess, who dined at 
the Almonry Office on Maundy-Thursday, March 
28, 1773, a white leather purse with thirty-three 
silver pennies, the number being the current year 
of their father’s age, and the same as is now dis- 
tributed to the Maundy men and women in the 
Chapel Royal of Whitehall. Also a red leather 
purse containing four sets of small money—four- 
penny, threepenny, twopenny, and penny pieces, 
in lieu of the twenty shillings given in the red 
purses to the Maundy men and women.’ 

‘Small money of George III. given to Captain 
Cook, June 12, 1776, to distribute in his third 
voyage round the world, twenty fourpences, thirty 
threepences, forty twopences, and one hundred 
pennies,’ 

Dr Kaye’s observations on the royal family have 
considerable interest. We give his anecdotes as 
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nearly as possible in his own words, Thus he 
writes : 

‘The king was never allowed when young to keep 
good company ; he was always under great restraint. 
This has narrowed him, like a country gentleman 
living with his low neighbours and servants. The 
king now has no real intimacy with the Lords of the 
Bedchamber, or even the grooms, but is chiefly with 
his pases and servants. Windsor has hurt him 
much, where his familiarity is much more public 
than it would have been at Kew. The queen and 
he go arm in arm, and into shops about Windsor, 
where he imagines himself very popular. 

“When Madame Schellenberg was ill, and sent to 
Kew, the queen desired Mrs Chetwynd to go with 
her friend. The king, ever attentive to please the 
queen, used to ride three times a week at least, and 
had nobody but Mrs Chetwynd to talk to, In this 
situation she saw a great deal of his character. He 
is often thought a weak man, but is far otherwise, 
and with the best heart possible. His failure is 
from his education ; his confinement to a few 
am made him timid and tender of disobliging. 

hen he came out, being desirous of conciliating 
all, he was too compliant, and therefore called 
deceitful. But he had too much reason to distrust 
others. He had seen a succession of men selfish 
and treacherous, scarcely one attached personally to 
himself. 

§ The king always bows when he wants to close a 

rivate audience. He rather wishes people to go to 
i than to his ministers. He comes into the 
Levée Chamber with his hair dressed. Then the 
Lord of the Bedchamber puts on his shirt. The 
king then puts on a linen powdering-gown, and is 
very dexterous in wiping the powder from his face 
with the corner of his gown, and also in putting on 
his wig. He used to come in powdered, till the 
Lord of the Bedchamber disturbed it in putting on 
the shirt. There was a dispute on the accession 
between the Lord of the Bedchamber and the Lord 
Chamberlain or the Groom of the Stole, as to the 
latter going in before the shirt was put on. The 
king Secided for the Lord of the Bedchamber. 
Instructions were given to the Duke of Portland 
not to let down the dignity of the office. 

‘The king writes sheets of advice to the Queen of 
Denmark (his aunt, the Princess Caroline Matilda, 
daughter of George II.), but ill bestowed. When 
Prince Frederick went abroad he gave him a Bible 
and a Common Prayer-book, and wrote in each end 
a sheet of advice. In the Bible: “ My dear son, if 

ou should ever experience distress or affliction, 
al recourse to this book. It has ever been my 
consolation under my own. Remember, my son, to 
illustrate those virtues which may reflect credit and 
comfort to me and your mother.” Mrs Chetwynd 
told me she saw these, but was given to understand 
that the king would be very angry if they were 
made public. 

‘In the riots (Gordon) the king sent word to the 
household, that if they did not think themselves 
safe at St James’, they were to come to the queen’s 
house. He was up three whole nights, and not in 
bed till three or four for a week together. Whilst 
the king and queen were in town, the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Frederick went every evening to 
lie at Kew, and take care of the children. 

‘The queen’s monthly allowance is L.415, 13s. 4d. 
tied up with a red ribbon like a pack of large 
cards, and put into a crimson velvet bag, delivered 


by Mr Matthias to Lord Guilford, and by him to the 
; amet at three o’clock. She wishes to have evening 

rawing-rooms, as abroad. She has now got so far 
as to have always a Lady of the Bedchamber in 
attendance with her, and has her evening parties and 
cards, which she keeps gradually extending. She 
endeavours as much as possible to amuse the king, 
and is ever attentive to the education of her 
children, 

‘The Princess Amelia is remarkably droll and 
cheerful; extremely deaf, but this she counterbal- 
ances by talking p Ba continually herself. She 
has always her party to dine and to cards, sends 
for whom she likes, and dismisses them when she 
chooses ; visits with a few people, messages pass 
between the king and her, but no further inter- 
course. She supports her rank with dignity and 
affability.’ 

Turning from royalty, let us see what Dean Kaye 
has to tell us about some of the best known 
ministers of that day. Of Lord Bute he remarks 
that he always loved to be by himself, and when 
minister, always went down the back-stairs. He 
was fond of disguise, and went by other names 
than his own in coaches without arms; walked 
early in the streets. In 1786 he is described as in 
vigorous health, and as spending whole mornings 
in a friend’s study among books, antiquities, and 
‘nicknackeries.’ He builds in a magnificent style 
without expense; has an architect and surveyor 
with him, and is always building. 

Of Lord North we read that he was idle and 
inattentive, but good-natured and a good companion. 
He was an absolute drudge under the Duke of 
Grafton. He generally slept as soon as he entered 
a chaise; had a lowering countenance when out 
of spirits, brows rough, and eyes dim; neglectful, 
too, of all about him ; probably, suggests our 
chronicler, from the intense thought within. He 
observed once, that it was better to let a little girl 
be told she was handsome, than to hear it for the 
first time at fifteen; it would grow familiar to her. 

Of Charles Fox it is said that he spoke pleasantly 
and earnestly about everything, even med 

‘IT love the bishops, but I hate their wives, the 
Duke of Newcastle used to say ; one especially he 
hated. The Duke let Oatlands to his lawyer, 
Jackson, reserved a room, but had no servants 
there. He had lost all his old connections, ate 
heartily, drank little, and for six weeks together 
did not stir out of the Exchequer (where he had 
retained a valuable appointment). He does not 
shave on the anniversary of the day on which Lady 
Lincoln, his wife, died. 

One day Lord Gower met the Duke of Grafton on 
the street. He said Lord Gower could not guess 
where he had been walking to; he had been to see 
Mr Wilkes in the Tower. Lord Gower said: ‘Your 
Grace is a man of too much rank and consequence 
in this country, not to repent of this walk here- 
after.’ 

Of the lawyers we read that Lord Mansfield was 
seventy-seven in March 1783, that he went to High- 
gate Chapel every Sunday, and that it was a shame 
he did not resign, as he received full L.6000 a year 
for doing nothing. Elsewhere it is noted that this 
once ‘silver-tongued Murray’ had a habit of arrang- 
ing circumstances and the business of the court, 
which rather animated and supported than fatigued 
him. The East India cause lasted from nine till 
two the next morning; Lord Mansfield only took 
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some broth. He was half an hour in summing up. 
He told the Duke of Portland that he had never 
asked a favour in his life, and never was obliged to 
any man. It was asad thing, he said, to ask favours, 
or to be obliged to people. 

Lord Thurlow was very capricious, and many of 
his decrees were contested ; as Solicitor-general, he 
was very rough with the attorneys when they were 
obliged to bring him the crown briefs. ‘In coming 
over Blackfriars Bridge from Dulwich, he stops at 
every print-shop or ‘boxing-match, as if he had 
nothing else to think of 

Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) ran away with a 

irl from Newark. He was the son ofa tradesman. 

e often desponded, but persevered for the sake of 
his wife and child. He lodged at Oxford, then in 
town, at last got forward, and now (about 1782) 
makes L.500 a year by his business. Lord Thur- 
low came to him and offered from Lord Weymouth 
a seat at Weobley, saying that the country required 
men of ability and character, and that he meant 
by no means to bias his opinion. 

Erskine made L.5000 a year during a third part 
of his time at the bar. Four men at the bar now 
get L.8000. The Attorney-general is supposed 
to make 1.7000; Wedderburn (Lord Rosslyn) in 
three years made L.24,000. 

Dunning’s father was an attorney at Ashburton, 
and made at the most L.100 a year. Dunning has 
now L.4000 a year there. He lives much in the 
town with his father’s old friends. 

It would be difficult to classify any other of Dean 
Kaye’s very discursive jottings. In reading them, 
one. longs sometimes for fuller details. Here, for 
instance, is a brief entry which dimly foreshadows 
the gigantic co-operative stores of the present day : 
‘Lord Barrington has a shop for articles at ready 
money for wholesale prices,’ Did his Lordship 
himself retail goods over the counter, we wonder ? 
Of the young Duke of Bedford we read that his 
education had been much neglected, that he was 
allowed one shilling a week pocket-money at West- 
minster ; was taken away early from there, and 
allowed to draw for what money he wanted. His 
footman, who brought him drafts to be signed, 
said his master did not know the difference between 
a guinea and a halfpenny. The Duke of Rutland 
is indolent, keeps gentlemen waiting for him for 
hours, sits down by the fire, reads a novel, and for- 

ts them ; grown very slovenly. Of another peer 
it is remarked that his grandfather was a great 
Turkey merchant, whose son gave Lady Yarmouth 
L.10,000 for a peerage, and was told that for 
L.2000 more he might be made a viscount. Upon 
which the dean moralises in this fashion: ‘The 
ideas of trade are long in wearing out; there is 
ostentation in people of wealth acquired by trade, 
but seldom enlarged conduct.’ 

Dr Kaye’s account of the institution of the Phil- 
osophical Club, which he says was communicated 
to him on July 26, 1776, by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, 
an original member, has a quaint simplicity which 
it would be a pity to spoil by the substitution of 
any other words for his own. Dr Halley, we read, 
used to come on a Tuesday from the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich to Child’s Coffee-house, where 
literary people met for conversation. It was usual 
for the worthy astronomer to dine with his sister 
in town on the occasions of his visits ; but the 
conversations were often so absorbing that he was 
too late for his dinner, as was the case with his 


companions. So they then agreed to a house in 
Dean’s Court, between an alehouse and a tavern, 
afterwards a stationer’s shop, where there was a 
a draught of porter; it was kept by one 

ynall. It was arranged that one of the company 
should go to Knight’s in Newgate Street to buy 
fish, having first informed himself how many 
meant to stay and dine. The ordinary and liquor 
usually came to half-a-crown, and the dinner only 
consisted of fish and pudding. Dr Halley never 
ate anything but fish, for he had no teeth. The 
number seldom exceeded five or six. Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe and Dr Watson were original members ; it 
began to take place about 1731. Soon afterwards 
Reynall took the King’s Arms in St Paul’s Church- 
yard, and desired Dr Halley to go with him there. 

e and the others consented, and they then began 
to have a little meat. On Dr Halley’s death, Martin 
Folkes succeeded. They afterwards removed to 
the Mitre, for the convenience of the situation with 
respect to the Royal Society, being near Crane 
Court ; many persons then wished to become 
— the number of which was limited to 
orty. 

Talking of clubs reminds one of Dr Johnson, 
concerning whom we meet with a meagre note or 
two. Dr Parr, writes Kaye, has some letters of 
Johnson’s ; he could write a just account of him, 
nobody more justly. He knew him well, and 
would act faithfully. Johnson was not unpleasant 
when known, and you had made up your mind 
about him. He had good principles, was strict in 
truth, but with a little mind, and used to flattery. 
Garrick was always afraid of Johnson, who de- 
spised him. Johnson once called upon Garrick in 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, after the play. 
Garrick was gone to bed. Johnson went up-stairs. 
‘What! David, in bed already. Get up, and I’ll 
flatter thee” Garrick was conscious of his own 
want of learning. He was always silent when 
Foote was by. He could not keep up a second in 
conversation. Foote had great wit. 

George Selwyn is popularly re rome to have 
been the prince of wits and good fellows, so we 
read the following dictum of the dean’s about him 
with some surprise : ‘George Selwyn is well-bred, 
but stupid, says some exceedingly good things at 
times, Dut without being conscious of them.’ 
Neither is another prominent man of fashion over- 
looked in this collection, for it is duly chroni- 
cled that George Brummel’s mother kept a lodging- 
house in Cecil Street, where Jenkinson (the future 
Earl of Liverpool) lodged. The latter found him 
a sharp lad, and forwarded him. Brummel asked 
to go into Lord Bute’s service, but Jenkinson put 
him ag a clerk in the Treasury, and he rose (adds 
Ka, a till he now has L.2400 a year. 

f Richard Rigby, a prominent member of par- 
liament of the time, the account is more lengthy. 
His father was a master-tailor, and he himself was 
taken up by the Bedford family, and advanced in 
life. Some considerable — was left him 
at Mistley, in Essex, wine's ad a fine seat. He 
always took seventeen or eighteen visitors down 
there with him, and asked them how long they 
meant to stay, so that he might arrange to have 
their vacancies immediately supplied; he would 
have his house full. He always went to bed at 
eleven, let who would be in the house ; and kept 
two sets of servants, one for day, and one for night. 
The farmer's sons came in to help to wait, so t 
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the establishment was small in his absence. He 
said to his gardener: ‘If I have not better pines 
and more of them than other people, I won’t keep 
you.’ ‘He has a charming view of a river a mile 
aud a half or two miles broad ; has built a town, 
and brought water to it; and has made a dock, 
where a 40-gun ship has just been built.’ He had 
educated his nephew, then (1781) on his travels, 
but told him that if he ever heard of his losing 
L.20 by gaming, he would not leave him a brass 
farthing: he meant to make him his heir. Rigby 
looked very closely into his affairs, and had all his 
family most exactly ee His wines, con- 
cludes Kaye, were remarkably good. 

Richard Arkwright, the inventor, is another 
acquaintance of the dean’s. He describes him as 
very strong, corpulent, and asthmatic, sometimes 
thought to be dying. Dr Kaye found him civil 
and communicative. He had three mills at Crom- 
ford, and one at Wirksworth. His son lived at 
Bakewall, had a mill there, one at Revesby, and 
one at Manchester, and was making a larger for- 
tune than himself. There was a Sunday school 
at Cromford for the children, Eleven hundred 
people were employed. The night children looked 
the worst. They work thirteen hours a day, have 
an hour allowed for dinner, no time for breakfast. 
‘Query’ (adds Dr Kaye, who cannot be accused of 
a too sensitive humanity), ‘if not lost time, one half- 
hour at breakfast would be better, as it would be 
saved in alertness, and health would be benefited.’ 
There were two men in each room to superintend. 
In seven years the whole plan was brought to per- 
fection. The girls, one with another, gain four 
shillings a week. 

Of the ancestors of the late Lord Ossington, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, we get the 
following interesting particulars. William Deni- 
son of Ossington and his brother Robert were cloth- 
merchants. They sent their cloth down from Leeds 
to Hull, went abroad with it, and sold it them- 
selves. When they had got a stock of money, they 
managed it to great nog in the funds. Robert 


; allowed himself some indulgence ; bought a small 
| house at Fritwell, and sometimes went shooting. 


They made above 1L.400,000. William, when 
dying, asked Robert what he should do with his 
money ; he answered: ‘It has almost killed us 
both in getting ; thou mayst as well take it with 
thee.’ illiam left it to his brother, desirin 
that, if their two nephews, the Wilkinsons, behave 
well, the og have it between them on Robert’s 
death. The Wilkinsons have the house, and go 
on in the same business. They are about four or 
five and twenty, the sons of John Wilkinson. 

Robert, according to Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
died in 1785, and was succeeded at Ossingfon by 
his nephew, John Wilkinson, who forthwith changed 
his name to Denison. 

The lord mayor whose name is handed down to 

rity by an inscription on the obelisk at the 
end of the Blackfriars Road, is hit off in the follow- 
ing paragraph : ‘Brass Crosby’s father kept a little 
alehouse. He was footman to an attorney, went 
to London, sold sailors’ tickets, and, by advan- 

ous marriages, got a fortune. His sisters live 
at Hartlepool in very narrow circumstances.’ 

Dr Spence, a physician at Durham, told Dean 
Kaye in 1778 that the father of Sir James Riddle 
(sic, Riddell ?) was a common cooper in Edinburgh. 
He had three sons, who became adventurers, One 


went to the West Indies, another to the East. Both 
made fortunes, and one of them lived splendidly 
on the Parade at Bath. Sir James, the third son, 
went into the herring-fishery, and at last to Yar- 
mouth, where he attained the salary of L.120 a year 
in a fishmonger’s. He ran away with his master’s 
daughter, and got L.30,000, which was settled upon 
the children of the match, 


MARIAN. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘My darling child! Oh, dear me, how thin 
you’ve got, and lost your pretty colour! Oh, what 
will Frank say !’ 

‘Mamma, we must tell her—before we speak of 
Frank,’ said Kate. 

‘Yes, yes; I know; but I’m so shocked to see 
her looking so ill.—My love, you must drink cod- 
liver oil! 

‘Tell me, tell me! Oh, I thought I should never 
see you again!’ was all that Marian could 
gasp out through her broken, hysterical sobs of 


oy. 

‘ ty thought so too,’ said Lady Augusta, sobbing 
too. ‘But it will be all right again now; won’t it, 
my child? You'll come back to us—you’ll marry 
Frank now —won’t you, Marian? That horrid 
man is gone away, isn’t he? Ah, we shall get you 
back again.’ 

Marian drew back a little, and remained silent, 
some trouble beginning to temper her joy. 

‘Don’t you see what she is thinking of, mamma?’ 
said Kate impatiently. ‘Of course she is wonder- 
ing why Frank hasn’t come—But oh, Marian, 
why did you say that you consider there is no 
engagement between you? You don’t mean that 
surely now? Ah, when you know — you 
won't be angry with him. Well, listen.—Hush 
mamma; you mustn’t talk to her till she under- 
stands it all.—Marian, Frank never got your letter. 
We knew nothing about any of your letters until 
this morning,’ 

‘This My letter to-—— She paused, 
looking at their black dresses. 

‘To poor Everard. Yes. We waited, you know, 
until Frank came home, before looking over his 

rivate papers. And then, this morning, all your 
were found. Oh, Marian!’ 

Kate paused. Her mother was weeping. Marian 
was silent, too shocked by this confirmation of 
what she had been imagining, but hardly believing, 
to say a word, or even to rejoice at the dis- 
covery. 

‘Oh, Marian,’ Kate repeated, almost crying too, 
‘we have had a terrible morning! You may 
suppose what a state Frank was in. He would 
have come to you at once, but we kept him back. 
We could not bear—oh, you know, what could we 
think, but that poor Everard ’—— 

‘Hush!’ murmured Marian. ‘Don’t say more 
about it, Kate ; let it be forgotten,’ 

‘No; I must tell you. e were so miserable. 
Then Harriet-—— Oh, Marian, for poor Everard’s 
sake, will you try to forgive her?’ 

‘ Harriet 

‘It was she who took the letters—the ones you 
wrote last summer. She has confessed it all to us, 
because she could not bear that we should blame 
him. Ah, I did not think that she cared for him 
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so much, but she did, and she has done what she 
could to make up; but Frank says she never can 
make up to him at least for her conduct. But you 
won't be so unforgiving, will you, Marian? That 
is why mamma and I have come here first to-day. 
We wanted to see you first, and to ask you to get 
Frank to be reconciled to poor Harriet. She says 
she never meant to keep the letters back altogether, 
but she was jealous of you, because she thought 
we all you to her; and when she saw a 
letter for Everard in your handwriting, she opened 
it, and then, having opened it, was afraid to tell 
him about it. Frank’s letter was inclosed in the 
other one, you know, so she found she had to keep 
that back too. She says she meant to give them 
up some time, but she ut them into a little 
drawer of her cabinet, which she could not after- 
wards manage to open, and so she was obliged to 
leave them where they were. Then poor Everard 
himself — to open the drawer by chance— 
it was on the very morning—that very morning, 
too, that he got your last letter—and so it happened 
that they were found at last amongst his papers. 
Marian, I know, as Frank says, nothing can excuse 
Harriet, but still’—— 

‘Oh, I don’t mind now,’ whispered Marian. 
‘But I was very, very miserable.’ 

‘ And then you know, dear, your conduct seemed 
so strange to us,’ continued Kate. ‘You never 
wrote to us.’ 

‘Ah, I thought you did not want me to go back 


poor Everard ; he thought it was better 
not. But we won’t think more of that,’ murmured 
Kate, glancing at her mother. ‘Perhaps we were 
wrong to expect you to write. But do you re- 
member the letter you sent Frank from Glasgow— 
just a scrap in pencil ?’ 

*I wrote it in such a hurry.’ 

‘Yes ; but it seemed so cold and strange. You 
gave no address, and you hinted that you might 
not see him 

‘O no! suppose I meant I might not see 
him again for some time.’ 

‘Well, you might have meant that, but it seemed 

. And then Frank wrote, on the chance 
of your getting his letter; but it was returned to 

im after a while. And nothing more was heard 
from you until—until we heard that you were 
engaged again to your cousin. We know now, 
Marian, that it was a false report, but then it 
seemed as if it must be true. And then we heard 
of your being at the Bridge of Allan, and of your 
having been seen walking about with him; and, 
you know, the Leslies met you one day at some 
place you had gone to see.’ 

‘I know, I know. Oh, if I could have spoken 
to them!’ 

‘Then, do you remember our seeing you at that 
station? We felt quite sure then that it was all 
settled, and that you had forgotten us, 

‘Forgotten you !’ 

‘Well, well, said Lady Augusta, after another 
half-hour had been spent in a mutual clearing up 
of past misunderstandings, ‘everything is right 
now; isn’t it, my dear? Except that we are obliged 
—- to Ventnor with poor Harriet; that is a great 

ity. 

‘But I don’t mind your going away so much 
now,’ said Marian, smiling, ‘And—and Frank— 
I shall see him before he goes.’ 


‘Before he goes! Good gracious, my dear, you 
forget that my poor husband must remain behind, 
and Frank, of course, stays with his father. He 
must take poor dear Everard’s place now, you 
know. And we shall come home as soon as we can 
leave Harriet, and then you will come to us again, 
Marian,’ 

Then Marian’s face, which had grown so bright 
again, was suddenly overshadowed. 

‘IT have promised Aunt Sarah,’ she said, ‘that I 
won’t leave her,’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


For some time the returning sunshine seemed 
to be again eclipsed. There was no chance of 
more quarrels and misunderstandings now, even 
though Marian steadily held to her word, and 
refused to desert Holly Bank for a single day. 
But in spite of the now uninterrupted intercourse 
with Ellisdean, the constant letters and messages, 
and visits from Lady Augusta and Kate, the daily 
interviews with her lover, whose good behaviour 
under this new trial of his patience was all that 
she could desire, the weeks and months began 
again to grow very long. Miss Gilmour improved 
in health ; but though she did not now object to 
Frank’s visits, she never spoke of the marriage, 
and seemed only to take credit to herself for per- 
mitting the renewal of the engagement ; an engage- 
ment which both Frank and Marian began to look 
on as well-nigh hopeless. 

‘She is good for ten years yet,’ said Frank one 
day, dolefully, after an interview with the old lady. 
‘Hush, hush!’ said Marian ; ‘don’t speak so.’ 

‘Well, it’s her own fault. If she wouldn’t keep 

ou tied to her chair, I’d be ready to wish her 
health and long life for the next fifty years. 
Darling, it’s not myself only I’m thinking of. I 
would bear it, hard though it is; I would bear 
anything sooner than vex you, as I used to do with 
my impatience, he said, looking tenderly in her 
grave face. ‘But when I see you getting thin and 
white ’—— 

‘And old and ugly,’ said she, smiling. ‘Ah, 
Frank, it may be ten years yet, as you say. 

‘You won’t be old and ugly to me, if it should 
be a hundred. But are you able to bear this life, 
Marian ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; I couldn’t have borne it once, I 
think ; but I can bear it now.’ 

That evening, Marian, whose heart had burned 
within her very frequently of late at some of 
Barbara’s accustomed impertinences to her aunt, 
took courage, and roused herself to do battle with 
the servant on her behalf. 

‘If Miss Gilmour wishes to have her gruel 
brought her by a certain time, Barbara, you must 
try to have it ready for her by then,’ she said, 
with calm, ladylike resolution, which, ey uite 
different from the shrill scolding to which Barbara 
was more hardened, made a far greater impression 
on the mind and manners of that worthy woman. 
She was silent with surprise, and the gruel was 
actually brought, on that evening at least, at the 
required hour. But the next morning Marian found 
her aunt looking flushed, nervous, and unhappy. 

‘Are you not well to-day, Aunt Sarah?’ she 
asked. ‘Didn’t you sleep well? You got your 
gruel at the proper hour last night ?’ : 

‘Yes, yes; but, Marian, I wish you hadn’t inter- 
fered. Barbara’s right, 1 daresay, and I shouldn’t 
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take it so early. And—and I was thinking—you 
and Barbara don’t seem to get on well, and I 
can’t have you quarrelling with her; she’s too 
valuable a servant for that. I really begin to think 
that we should get on better if you were away ; so 
you can marry Frank Crawford whenever you like.’ 

Thus Miss Gilmour’s permission being gained at 
last, there was little to do but to celebrate the wed- 
ding without more delay. The deep mourning of 
the Crawford family excused its being a very quiet 
one, nor did the preliminary settlements give much 
trouble. As Lady Augusta said: ‘Thank goodness, 
now that poor darling Everard is gone, there need 
be no difficulties about money matters.’ And there 
were no difficulties, though Marian did not bring 
with her a penny. Her aunt gave her the long- 
laid-by wedding-clothes, which would now scarcely 
have excited poor Harriet’s jealousy, since they had 
become so old-fashioned. But the bride was very 
lovely in her satin and orange flowers, notwith- 
standing the eng wee cut of the bodice and 
sleeves; and the bridegroom at least found no 
fault. 

It was a grave, somewhat melancholy wedding, 
however ; and nothing could have been more dreary 
than the luncheon which followed, presided over as 
it was by Miss Gilmour and Barbara, each of whom 
had screwed her face into its very grimmest expres- 
sion for the occasion. But when it was over, and 
when Marian had changed her dress for the last 
time in the little comfortless attic where she had 
endured such hours of cold and misery, and as she 
was looking round her, with something of a depart- 
ing prisoner’s half-lingering clinging to the gloom 
she was leaving, her aunt, who had been standing 
by, not helping her, but grumbling over the waste 
of having a a luncheon which nobody had 
eaten, nh we y ceased her querulous murmurs, 
and tottering forward, leaned against her with a sob. 

‘I'll miss you, Marian ; I’ll miss you’ 

‘Dear, dear Aunt Sarah! You will really miss 
me! But I shall be close to you, you know, 

Yes; so you will. Come, child; that’lldo. It’s 
time you were away ; you’ll be late for the train. 
I wonder what young people are to come to, that 
now-a-days they can’t be content to stay at home 
when they’re married, but must go gadding about 
over the world. As if Ellisdean wasn’t good 
enough for you !’ 

‘I think Ellisdean will be good enough for us,’ 
said Marian with a smile, as they went down-stairs. 
And though, as time went on, she and her husband 
did now and then incur another scolding from her 
aunt, by spending a few weeks away from home 
and from home-duties, and though the famous 
emeralds themselves did on one occasion actually 
appear at a court-ball, not a little to Miss Gilmour’s 
secret satisfaction, though she found fault with the 
nonsense of Marian’s going to court at all, there 
was little sign of discontent at Ellisdean. Marian 
had her troubles even there, and her married life 
was not exactly the one long holiday that her first 
happy courtship days there had seemed to promise. 
But even the cares, and anxieties, and occa- 
sional griefs and trials which fell to her lot, seemed 
to leave behind them an added sweetness to her 
life, as she felt more and more able to rest. 

On the occasion of the christening of a little 
Sarah Gilmour Crawford, Miss Gilmour was in- 
duced, after much resistance, to spend a week at 
Ellisdean. Everybody, she herself included, was 


glad when the visit came to an end, and Marian did 
not venture to urge a repetition of the experiment. 
But it was noticed that even this brief experience of 
comforts to which she had all herlife been a stranger, 
seemed to have tempered her jealous reluctance to 
allow her niece to interfere with her domestic 
arrangements, and by degrees Marian managed to 
introduce reforms and improvements which not only 
added to her aunt’s ease and to her own peace of 
mind, but proved the happy cause of Barbara’s 
finally losing her temper and giving up her place. 

Then the way was open for the fulfilment of a 
scheme which Frank and Marian had long planned, 
and which was at last carried into effect. Fortune 
had smiled on Neil Gilmour at last. He was a 
thriving man now; andin the distant colony whither 
he had betaken himself he was already looked up 
to as an example of the success attending on early 
industry and virtue. He wrote regularly to Miss 
Gilmour now, though she never answered his letters, 
and sometimes he wrote to Marian, who, however, 
found a still more satisfactory correspondent in his 
loving, warm-hearted little Irish wife, whose letters, 
though hopeless failures in grammar and spelling, 
were full of hearty affectionate gratitude. It was 
her anxiety that her children should have advan- 
tages which she herself had never enjoyed, which 
made her joyfully welcome Marian’s offer to get 

iss Gilmour to provide for the education of the 
two elder girls, whose numerous little brothers 
and sisters were likely to tax their parents’ resources 
quite heavily enough. Marian herself skilfully 
managed the whole affair, won her aunt’s consent 
to her project, arranged for the coming of the 
children, placed them at school, took them to 
Ellisdean during their holidays, and at last triumph- 
antly established them with a suitable governess at 
Holly Bank, where they speedily usurped complete 
dominion over their aged protectress, and often 
brought a smile to Marian’s lips as she witnessed 
Aunt Sarah’s meek enjoyment of freaks which 
she herself would never cone dared to think of 
perpetrating. 

‘And really, my dear, said Lady Augusta one 
day on her return from an afternoon drive to Holly 
Bank, ‘I hardly know the place, when I remember 
what it used to be like when you lived there. And 
your aunt is changed too, and quite kind to me now 
when I go to see her. It shews that we should 
never despair of anybody. There is even poor dear 
Harriet. To tell you the truth, my love, though 
I’mafraid you’ll think it was very unkind of me, I 
never had any comfort when she was here until the 
last visit she paid us ; and then, of course, it was very 
sad for her, poor dear, and very sad for us all. But 
you and Frank were so kind to her, and made so 
much of her ; and, do you know, I think she really 
got fond of you, Marian, before she went away! 
So, as I said, we should never be surprised at 
anything !’ 

THE END. 
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